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) The Theology of Mission — a Survey 
1952-77 


THE intention of this article is to indicate some of the main developments in 
he theology of mission as it has been articulated in world missionary 
hought and especialiy in the International Missionary Council, 
subsequently the W.C.C.’s Department of World Mission and Evangelism. 
The major conferences of the International Missionary Council, the 
Norid Council of Churches and other bodies provide convenient landmarks 
when making a survey such as this. They are focal points in the process of 
ges and action. Various study projects and programmes of action 
tre started at one conference and then reported at subsequent 
sonferences. Thus the preparation for these conferences and their reports 
sonveniently underline and make available a large amount of otherwise 
iffuse work. They are also occasions for “taking the temperature”, when 
ssues are discussed and points of view heard from a wide constituency. 
he following conferences are referred to in the text. The various reports 
om other documents are normally catalogued under these headings. 


| 1910: Edinburgh: World missionary conference from which the modern world 
) ecumenical movement is dated and the origin of the International Missionary 
| Council. 
1952: Willingen: World Missionary Conference of the 1.M.C. 
11961: New Delhi: Assembly of the W.C.C. when the W.C.C. and !.M.C. were joined 
i and the Department of World Mission and Evangelism was formed. 
4 963: Mexico City: World Missionary Conference of the D.W.M.E. 
|1968: Uppsala: Assembly of the W.C.C. 
ifar4: Bangkok: World missionary conference of the D.W.M.E. 

1974: Lausanne: International Congress on World Evangelisation, sponsored by 

the more conservative evangelical organisations and churches. 

vs Nairobi: Assembly of the W.C.C. 

This can only present the broad sweep of the changing emphases since 
ne Second World War and must, perforce, omit some important facets. 
levertheless, it would seem valuable. We in this country are part of the 
rorld mission of the Church and what is happening globally or elsewhere in 
ye world does in fact and ought consciously to affect us. This is as true 
yeologically as practically. Theology, as reflections on what is happening 
i) history within the understanding that Jesus Christ is Lord, provides the 
roper framework for Christian witness and service. So it is good that we 
hould be more aware of the context in which we work, the British being a 
10st insular people. It also provides a criterion of judgement by which we 
lay assess our own attitudes and action both in what we do as part of the 
tission of the People of God, where we are set and how we relate to and, 
ipport that wider mission for which we are all responsible. 
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1.First, there are two general points to be made as to what has happened to} 
the Church in the twentieth century, for it is against the historicall 
background that theology has to work. 

The great era of Protestant expansion from the late eighteenth century 
was done on the basis of the expansion of Western civilisation. There is no 
intention to belittle this achievement, nor to doubt that it was right that the 
Gospel should have such a vehicle, but to accept the reality, warts and all. 
The result was that by and large Christianity was a white man’s religion, 
dependent on and promoted by the support of economic and cultural! | 
superiority. The Gospel has always been related to and uses historical/ 
forms, the earthen vessels of mission. We should therefore remember the: 
great Catholic missionary expansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
century at the height of Spanish and Portugese power and that the: 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were the period of the greatest 
expansion of the Orthodox churches as Russia spread eastwards over 
Asia.! 

Now, however, that has all changed as Christianity becomes detached 
from its cultural base and is seen to be truly universal. This is a triple 
phenomenon. First, William Temple’s ‘great new fact of our era’, the world 
wide reality of the Church, means that it has burst the cocoon of western 
culture and has begun to find its way into the reality of other peoples and 
ways Of life. Secondly, the receding of the tide of Western hegemony means } 
that the Churches are more and more left behind, having to put down their | 
roots afresh in the new situations that confront them. They must survive 
independently within the new nations or die. Thirdly, Western culture itself | 
cannot now be regarded as essentially Christian. The elusive phenomenon | 
of secularisation has meant that even the Churches of Europe and America | 
cannot be assured of their cultural acceptance. We, too, live in missionary | 
situations. ' 

The other, complementary, aspect of this change is the growing 
recognition that ‘Church is mission’. Far too long the two had been. 
separated, mission frequently being an addendum for enthusiasts or what 
happens over there in some remote place, whether a village in the jungle or | 
on the other side of the tracks. Now, to quote Emil Brunner: ‘The Church 
exists by mission as a fire exists by burning’. That is what we have to. 
recognise. The reason for the Church’s existence is mission and that 
everything done has to serve that end. This is the primary reason for all the. 
search for renewal and unity, the demand for experiment and change. None 
of that is merely fad or wanton prodigality but are genuine attempts to live in | 
obedience to God’s call. The shaking of the foundations comes because the 
Church has been drawn by the Spirit to look again at itself, to face the need 
to relate to a new world, to be open to Christ’s grace and judgement in our 
time, 

Il. Against that background we begin at the central theological point that 
mission is the mission of God. The use of ‘catch phrases’ is both useful and 
dangerous. Their value is that they pin point a range of ideas in a useful and 
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often creative way. Their danger is that they can become rallying cries for an 
over simplified theology blocking further exploration and discussion. 
Nevertheless for us they can provide land marks on our journey. : 
' Missio Dei became the focus of attention from the Willingen 
‘conference of the I.M.C. in 1952. God is the ‘sending God’ who is himself 
sac in the work of creation and salvation. The Uppsala (1968) documents 
‘said: 


| ‘The God of the Bible is a sending God — he sends his prophets; he 
2 sends his Son; he sends his Spirit through the Son; he sends the 

apostles through the Son and by the Spirit. But the context of his 
sending is always history, since it is his concern to be present in the 
actual life situation of every man. Participation in God’s mission is 
therefore entering into partnership with God in history, because our 
knowledge of God in Christ compels us to affirm that God is 
working out his purpose in the midst of the world and its historical 
processes.’ 2 


This mission is bound up with the very life of God himself. It is not ad 
extra, external to God’s own being and will, almost an afterthought, or 
something done by us for God! Nor is mission something done in 
oreparation for God, making it possible for God to come. It is something 
Jone in God for God himself is mission. Mission is bound up in the 
Trinitarian life of God. The God of creation and salvation, who acts out of his 
wn inner nature of love and personhood, is the God who is the author and 
centre of mission (cf. Romans 8 and the work of God in and through 
sreation). Therefore mission is eschatological and all embracing. Mission 
fsannot be reduced to winning converts, though it includes that, nor is it 
hstablishing Churches, though that too is involved. Mission is a total 
concept, pointing to the dynamic of creative and redeeming love. The 
»urposes of God are to create a world and a people for himself. 


| 
i 
[ 
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‘It is participation in the sending of the Son, the missio Dei, with the 
all embracing aim of establishing the lordship of Christ over the 
whole redeemed creation.’3 


“he horizons are universal. Nothing is excluded, especially the whole of 
juman life. Yet it is not finished. All we are given is to be obedient in our 
slace and in our way. Thisis only one aspect or factor in mission. Yet each is 
\ real part in God’s work as we live in service, creative action, witness, in 
ork or home, family or community. Mission is partnership with God. He is 
me primary agent. He directs; he leads; he controls. 


ll. Such an understanding of missio Dei had to affect the way in which the 
yhurch’s task was viewed. God is not to be understood as ‘inside the 
yhurch’, or to put it differently, the Church does not define the boundaries 
if salvation. If God is active in history the mission can be seen to be going 
mn outside the bounds of the Church. Indeed world events can be part of 
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God’s way of judging and leading his Church (cf. Isaiah 40-55). But this 
does ask us to redefine the significance of the Church in the mission, in 
salvation history. 

Indeed there were, in the ’60’s, some very negative estimations of the 
Church and its task, partly due to disappointment with what was found in 
the Churches as well as reflecting an over exclusive emphasis on God's 
work in the world. But from the experience came a number of pointers | 
which have become more or less normative. 

The Church is pars pro toto. The fellowship of word and sacrament is a | 
foretaste of the eschatological fulfilment. That which has been promised 
and is being worked out in the ambiguities of history is glimpsed as present 
possibility in the Church. Thus the People of God find themselves as a 
‘workshop’ of the Spirit, offering themselves in fellowship and service to be 
proofs of the Gospel. | 

The Church is witness. We point away from ourselves to God in Christ. As 
Karl Barth says, John the Baptist is the figure of the Church. We point to 
Jesus as the key to all reality, not just of ourselves though as we have 
suggested, insofar as there is a work of grace in us or the Church, that too is 
‘not unto us’. But above that we ‘name the name’ that is above every name by 
which the whole creation is governed. We claim, in all humility ‘to 
understand the world better than it does itself.’ (Bonhoeffer) | 

The Church is service. It exists, as Temple put it ‘for those who are not its 
members.’ It is ‘the Church for others’ and thus part of the mission. In this 
sense it has to give itself, as did its master, for the life of the world whatever 
that may be. Its first aim is not to increase its size or influence, to make 
conversions, but to proclaim the Gospel in word and deed. Yet that, if done | 
in real service and witness is, and contains, a proclamation of the call to | 
repentance and faith. 

Yet the Church is the world. We are part of the world which God has to 
save. There is no special privilege in sanctity. The Church, like the world, is | 
under judgement and grace. It lives by the power of repentance. It is ahome | 
for sinners who need forgiveness. It would not be true to itself if the world | 
were not reflected in its life — for God gives himself to such. 

If God is at work in the world then how are we to work with him and to | 
witness to him? Presumably Christians want to say that it is possible to 
discern the hand of God in the world, even though they would also want to | 
suggest that even in the darkest place God is not absent or powerless. But | 
we need to look for the places of hope, the opportunities for renewal, the | 
crises of judgement. Thus the Church, or Christians in the world, has a 
prophetic role of pointing to the special piaces where the Spirit would have | 
us work, think, witness. | 


‘Salvation works in the struggle for economic justice against 
the exploitation of people by people. 

Salvation works in the struggle for human dignity against 
political oppression by their fellow men. 

Salvation works in the struggle of hope against despair 
in personal life.’4 
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It was this that impelled in the 1960’s the emergence of political activity in 
the Churches across the world. It was an attempt to express in realistic 
terms what God would have us say with and for the oppressed. While it was 
not very prominent in our country we can recognise it in the U.S.A. and in 
southern Africa. It was part of the emergence of the Thirld World which can 
pe seen as a new era in the history of the world, a liberation of peoples to a 
new Exodus with all its opportunities and dangers. Is this not part of God’s 
iving hope? 

_ This was the thinking behind another ‘catch phrase’ — ‘The world sets the 
agenda’ (Mexico City 1963). The task of the Church cannot be defined by its 
)wn inner satisfaction or needs. Nor does the Church set the assignments 
sor God’s mission. The Church is a body of disciples who respond to a call, 
vho jive by obedience to God’s Spirit and find themselves serving where 
30d has placed them. Of course the wisdom of God is hidden and we may 
ind ourselves given strange tasks. But we exist for the world and it is the 
vorid that God serves and where he acts. So it is to the world’s needs and 

Spirations, history and life that we turn when we ask what does God want 
is to do. 

There has been a proper and healthy reaction to this way of thinking 
ecause it too frequently seemed to lead to inadequate Christian 
2sponses. It needs to be held very firmly in the wider Biblical perspective 
“ith its emphasis on the knowledge of the Lord and the eschatological 
nderstanding of the Kingdom. The hand of God can too easily be identified 
vith the latest cause. Mission can become sucked into the latest crusades. 
}ut the God who is at work is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
nd all we are now given are signs of hope not the finished task. Everything 
vas to be recognised as not fixed or final and however right it may be sin is 
slways at the door waiting to spoil it. 
|, Nevertheless it is essential to retain a grasp of the wholeness of mission 
ind the concreteness of its application. It is about the fulfilment of human 
sestiny in God’s loving purposes. It is about the affirmation of the goodness 
" creation and the importance of human social existence. This is the thrust 
j2hind the interest since Uppsala on ‘humanization’, making it possible to 
»#2come human. This has a proper concern for the political and economic 
ructures of the world: (and in this whole section we are bordering on all 
ye other socio-political concerns of the World Council of Churches, which 
se all part of ‘mission’). Yet there is a further theological and intellectual 
4sk. There is a great need for a renewed Christian humanism that can 
vable us to focus on the reality of man as he is known in Christ and lives in 


e modern world. 
‘IV. The secular concerns of the 60’s produced reactions. There 


iinerged a strong desire to rediscover and explore the spiritual which burst 

to a thousand blooms. Within the Christian tradition this finds itself 
:pressed in different forms of charismatic and other spirituality. But more 
intral to our purpose was a desire to reaffirm the distinctive Christian 
4angelism as central to mission. This was the burden of a forceful 
tervention by John Stott at Uppsala (1968) when the report on mission 
‘jas revised and included these words: 
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—_ 


‘Our part in evangelism might be described as bringing about the 
occasions for men’s response to Jesus Christ. Often the turning 
point does not appear as a religious choice atall. Yetitisanew birth 
... For there is no turning to God which does not at the same time 
bring a man face to face with his fellow men in a new way.’® 


At Nairobi (1975) we heard these words: 


‘Our obedience to God and our solidarity with the human family 
demand that we obey Christ's command to proclaim and 
demonstrate God’s love to every person ...’6 


Perhaps, however, the symbol of the reawakening of the evangelistic part in 
Christian witness was the Lausanne Conference of 1974. 

The emphasis on evangelism is not unambiguous. It has obviously meant 
for some the narrowing down of mission to a pietistic proclamation of an 
individualistic soul saving. But at its best evangelicalism has never meant 
that. It is clear that much of the approach to mission described above has 
distressed and alienated some evangelicals. The main demand is for a firm 
commitment to evangelism as an essential part of mission. But evangelism 
is not mission. It is that part of the total Christian activity which proclaims the 
reality of God’s saving action in Christ and calls people to faith, obedience 
and repentance, to receive the present power of Christ and to enter into the 
life of discipleship. ‘The essence of evangelism lies in the faithful 
proclamation of the Gospel’.” 

Among evangelicals and others there can be different emphases as to 
how mission ana evangelism relate and as to their priority. It was a desire to 
escape from the narrow inadequacies of an earlier pietism and to be able 
more adequately to relate to a changing world that moved many to search 
for new forms of theology of mission. It is interesting to see how 
contemporary evangelicalism offers a far richer and open understanding 
than previously. It is obvious that evangelicals have responded to what has 
happened over the years. It is essential that what is being urged so strongly 
should be listened to and welcomed, enriching everyone in their search for 
obedience. So there is no simple contrast between the two. Central to all 
Christian faith is the Gospel of redeeming love, which is the basis of all true 
human existence before God and between people. And there is a unity of 
love of God and neighbour that cannot be rent assunder. ‘Evangelism and 
socio-political involvement are both part of our Christian duty’.8 


V. Mission is participation in the mission of God. It is our task to point to 
where God is active in the world. What, then, are we to say about other 
religions? This has been a permanent question with Christianity ever since 
the beginning. It has been a burning issue in Western missions, especially 
since the rise of liberal theologies from the end of the nineteenth century. In 
the twentieth century there has been tension between those, following the 
American liberal schools who would offer various kinds of syncretism, and 
those in the Neo-Orthodox tradition who would stress the distinctiveness of 
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Christianity, though not necessarily denying truth in other faiths. Since the 
Second World War the debate has been complicated by the ‘secularisation 
debate. Those who have seen secularism as the enemy of religion have 
tended to stress the need for all faiths to stand together against the great 
apostasy. This can range from a simplistic syncretism to mutual respect. 
Over against this, however, has been the assertion that secularisation is a 
product of the Gospel and that therefore Christ and the secular are over 
against the sacralising religions. The mission of God is directly in line with 
the progress of modern technological society. 

More recently the concept of ‘dialogue’ has been used in relation to this 
problem. Its emergence is linked with the fear of ‘triumphalism’, the 
assumption that Christians have got it right and have aright to proclaim but 
not listen. It is also linked with the disillusion of the West in the crises of 
power and pollution and population, the search for humility. Theologically, 
ialogue can be justified in terms of the /ogos, divine reason, that is in and 
ehind everything, and therefore in the faiths of the world Christians can 
learn more of Christ. Once again we are in an ambiguous and complex area. 
It can mean sitting loose to one’s own tradition and faith. It can also point to 
the fact that God moves in diverse ways and in any case never compels faith. 
‘Further it can indicate the need for others’ existence and Culture to be taken 
eriously for it is there, and not in our way that Christ will be formed in him. 
t its best then ‘dialogue’ is a profoundly Christian form of witness, bearing 
he marks of patience, love, commitment and the search for truth, believing 
po the Lord can lead us and each person into a greater understanding and 
‘a fuller reality. 


| ‘A Christian’s dialogue with another implies neither a denial of the 
; uniqueness of Christ, nor any loss of his own commitment to Christ, 

but rather that a genuinely Christian approach to others must be 
| human, personal, relevant and humble ... Each meets and 
| challenges the other, witnessing from the depths of his existence to 
_ the ultimate concerns that come to expression in word and action. 

As Christians we believe that Christ speaks in this dialogue, 

revealing himself to whose who do not know him and correcting the 
| limited and distorted knowledge of those who do’.9 


‘Dialogue’ in fact is not so new or strange. It is a basic pastoral 
‘)rerequisite—to listen and not to speak until the word is known and right. 
Jor are the barriers of religion (though these are now more and more real in 
tur own land) unique. There are, e.g., the barriers of class or profession. 
Dialogue’ is a natural and essential part of witness. ‘Both “presence” and 
dialogue” are indispensible to evangelism’, writes John Stott, ‘not as an 
4lternative to proclamation but as providing the only context within which 
he proclamation may be made with Christian sensitivity’.' 


\ VI. We began by pointing to the new historical context of mission in the 
4nentieth century with the decline of the West and the emergence of global 
iolitics. In this last section we turn full circle with two further themes. 
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The first is the controversial concept of the ‘moratorium’ which suddenly 
came to the fore after Bangkok, 1973, though in the conference it had not 
figured very largely. It was further discussed at Lausanne in 1 974. The idea 
is that, in order to make a clean break between the sponsoring bodies and 
the younger churches, to end once and for all the dependence of the oneon 
the other and the control exercised over the new Churches, there should be 
a complete cessation of missionary funding or secondment of personnel. 
The younger church needs to discover independence and responsibility." 

Such a suggestion appears as though mission is being denied. It has 
indeed been talked about in a mood of angry and bitter rejection. But thatis 
not the intention. The suggestion comes from the younger churches. It can 
be costly, counting failure. But, at the right time and properly prepared for 
and agreed to, it is seen as necessary for true maturity and independence. It 
is argued that there cannot be true interdependence and mutual 
responsibility in mission if one partner has never been allowed actually or 
psychologically to be independent. In actual fact there have been examples 
of ‘moratoria’, some voluntary, on larger and smaller scales, and some 
enforced by a hostile regime or other circumstances. There is evidence to 
suggest that, despire a poor prognosis, the results show positive growth in 
maturity and power in such situations. Do we in fact all too easily acquiesce 
in situations of easy dependence? 


‘The whole debate on the ‘moratorium’ springs from our failure to 
relate to one another in a way that does not dehumanise. The 
‘moratorium’ would enable the receiving Church to find its identity, 
set its own priorities and discover within its fellowship the resources 
to carry out its mission. It would also enable the sending Church to 
rediscover its identity in the context of the contemporary situation’.'? 


‘That, however, is not the end of the story. The ‘moratorium’ is only a 
means to an end—the furtherance of mission. Out of it should come a new 
partnership which is stronger and richer and which can face the realities of 
the mission more adequately. For mission is a common responsibility and 
mutual enterprise. The whole People of God, living across the whole earth, 
are the living witness and gift of God. The whole life of the People of God, in 
daily necessity and quiet ordering in witness and service, in worship and 
proclamation, in key points of danger and world issues, in building 
community and fellowship; is the Mission of the People of God as they serve 
God and their generation. Within that there are the necessary planning and 
cooperation, providing the sinews of corporate witness and service. There 
is no base and no mission field, only the common obedience and mutual! 
interdependence! ‘The resources of the whole Church in terms of men, 
money and expertise are available for the use of the whole Church.’ 

Secondly, the theme of the Mexico conference in 1963 was ‘mission in six 
continents. ‘This sums up the new situation. God’s people are now 
established in every continent. But the whole world still needs to see and 
hear the Gospel. Symbolically too, it was acknowledged when the I.M.C., 
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| 
Originating at Edinburgh 1910, amalgamated with the W.C.C. at New Delhi, 
, 1961. In our own country several denominations have also brought home 
: and overseas spheres together. Now the Conference of British Missionary 
, Societies is within the British Council of Churches. Church and mission are 
, one. The challenge before the British Churches, when we are considering a 
| “National Initiative in Evangelism” is to accept our part in the total mission 
of the whole Church. An important aspect of that is to be able to listen with 
f humility to what our brethren elsewhere in the world have discovered and 
are saying. The world has changed. We must discover again what the reality 
| of mission is for us today. God is not dead but leads us into new tasks and 
_ fresh ways. We must proclaim the Gospel and witness to what He is doing. 
| We can never lose the vision of a world in which Christ is Lord and we are His 
» servants, a world in which we must live by that faith and call others to 
, acknowledge the sovereignty of God in Christ. 


Paul H. Ballard 


.1. For the history of missions see: Stephen Neill: The Pelican history of 
| the Church 6 - Christian Missions. (Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1964; 
Max Warren: The Missionary Movement from Britain in Modern 
i History (S.C.M., London 1965); Gerald H. Anderson: The Theology of 
1 Christian Mission (S.C.M., London 1961) provides a good introduction 
: to developments in the 20th century, up to the New Ithi Conference in 
1961, as well as a full bibliography. For subsequent developments see 


review article — Johannes Aaargaard: Trends in Missiological 
Thinking in the Sixties in /nternational Review of Mission January 1973 
(LXII -245). 


2. Drafts for Sixties, Uppsala 1968, p33; The Church for Others (W.C.C., 
Geneva, 1967) pI3f. 


3. Quoted in Aargaard, p12. cf J. Moltmann: The Church in the Power of 
the Spirit (S.C.M, London,1977). 


4. Meeting in Bangkok: International Review of Mission April 1973 (LXII- 
246) p200. 


Hh 
I K. Slack: Uppsala Report. (S.C.M., London, 1968), p76. 
is, D.M. Paton: Breaking Barriers-Nairobi 1975 (S.P.C.K., London, 1976). 


I, John Stott: Christian Mission in the Modern World (Falcon, London, 
1975) p40. 


Is, Lausanne Covenant: paragraph 5, in ed. J.D. Douglas: Let the Earth 
Hear His Voice: (World Wide Publications, Minneapolis, 1975). 
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9. Quoted in K. Slack, op, cit. p76. 


10. John Stott: /nternational Review of Mission: July 1975 (LXIV-255) p75. 
This issue is devoted to a discussion of dialogue. 


41. International Review of Mission: April 1975 (LXIV-254) was devoted to 
a discussion of the moratorium idea. 


12. International Review of Mission: April 1973 (LXII-246) p223. 
General Committee Notes 


THE General Committee met on November 13th 1978 when twenty two 
members were present. 

The main item on the Agenda was the future structure of the committee. 
The secretary reported that he had received 20 replies from Fraternals; the 
majority of which were against any change. The replies and comments were 
analysed and carefully considered and thereupon decided that the 
composition of the committee should remain as heretofore, viz, two 
representatives from each area, plus those who hold office in the fellowship, 
i.e. those whose names appear on page one of ‘The Fraternal’. Appreciation 
was expressed of those fraternals which had responded to the secretary’s 
letter and the committee wish to place on record their special thanks to 
them. The “Executive Officers” would constitute an ’ad hoc’ committee to 
deal with any urgent matters which might arise and would only meet as and 
when required. There is now no Executive Committee. The term “executive 
officers” is understood to mean:- The Chairman; the Secretary; the 
Treasurer; the Minute Secretary; Membership Secretary; Editor; Ex- 
Chairman and when appointed the Vice Chairman. 

Under the heading Reports, the following were noted:- 

David Piggott stated that there was a slight increase in numbers of 
members. There was a need to make early contact with students in our 
colleges. Arthur Coffey reported on new correspondents in Australia. Ron 
Rivers gave an interesting breakdown of the totals of “Fraternals” sent to 
various countries in Europe. George Neal asked that more use be made of 
the library. Ninety new books had been purchased since he took office as 
librarian. 

Probationers Summer School 1979 — 11th to 14th June at St. Edwards, 
Great Malvern. Main theme will be “Church Growth”. 

Pastoral Sessions. 1979 — 25th April. Speaker Alan Webster, dean of St. 
Pauls, whose subject will be “The Gospel in the metropolis”. Note: The 
meeting will commence at 2.45 p.m. 

1980. Nottingham. It was agreed that this be a deliberative session and 
plans are being formulated forthwith. 

Housing. The sub-committee presented a draft of their interim report and 
this is being submitted to accountants with specialised knowledge for 
comments. 


Study notes. Committee would remind fraternals that these are still 
available. 
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Spurgeon’s 
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.Our growing network of 
‘individual homes needs some 
/ generous friends. We provide a 
‘ loving, Christian atmosphere for 
children “put into care”. For 
‘many, it is their first real 
-experience of a secure, happy 
_ home. 


| 
' This vital Christian Service is 
‘entirely dependent upon 
,voluntary contributions. We 
»hope you and your Church will 
‘help us meet the demands of the 
present hour with your prayers 
Land gifts of money. 


Write to: Peter Johnson. 


SPURGEON’S HOMES 
\ 14 HADDON HOUSE, 
.PARK ROAD, BIRCHINGTON, 


. KENT. 
| CT7 0AA. 


The 

Baptist 
Missionary 
Society 


Is one with you 
In the work of Christ overseas 
In prayer 
In giving and 


In informed support 


Make the needs known and avail 
yourself of the help that is 


obtainable from the Mission House. 


Rev. A.S. Clement 
93 Gloucester Place 
London W1H 4AA. 


Write to: 


Reflections on a Public Resolution 


THE Annual Assembly of the Baptist Union meeting in London at the end of 
April 1978 overwhelmingly passed a resolution relating to the important 
moral and social issue of race relations. The resolution affirmed the 
Christian understanding of one humanity, rejoiced in that humanity’s 
diversity and condemned any discrimination based on ethnic origins. It 
declared opposition to those groups, and some were named, that had 
discriminatory racialist emphases in their political programme yet it also 
confessed that within our own corporate life as Baptists we have failed to 
give “proper recognition ..... to people of ail races.” The resolution went on 
to call Baptists to commit themselves to the nurturing of healthy race 
relations in their own localities, to educate themselves in order to be able to 
share the better in the current national debate on racism and encouraged 
them to promote racial understanding at international level. 

The purpose of this brief essay is threefold. It is (1) to reflect on the form of 
this statement (2) to ask why such statements on moral and social issues 
are made by Christian bodies (3) to consider the status of such a statement 
in the denomination. My argument will be that the process of reflecting 
upon and speaking to the moral and social issues of the day is an important 
feature of Christian existence. | believe it should be more obviously part of 
our denominational life than it is. 


(1) The Form of the statement. 

The resolution put before the Assembly was brisk and direct. It takes buta 
matter of minutes to read. No attempt was made to argue a case or persuade 
others to a particular point of view. Two New Testament texts were quoted. 
A position with political consequences was taken and an attitude of mind 
encouraged. It was basically a word spoken to the churches. It did not cal! 
for any direct Government action. This curt form relates to the context in 
which the resolution was set and | shall come in a moment to consider that. 

| am sure there is a place for such direct words spoken to a specific 
situation but there are advantages and disadvantages. The advantages are 
the directness, the plain speaking, the clear challenge on a specific matter. 
What is believed to be the Christian position is bluntly set forth. The 
disadvantages include the lack of any persuasive reasoning, the possible 
confusion of terms, the absence of evidence, the loss of any considered 
application of the principle stated etc. A longer statement would have been 
able to develop the argument. It would have set forth the reasons for the 
Christian view of all the peoples of the world as one family and would have 
clarified such phrases as “racial diversity”, “ethnic origins” and “people of 
all races”. A longer statement would have given evidence of the racist 
emphases of the National Front by quoting their publications, and reference 
would have been made to contemporary events showing how such racist 
emphases do lead to violence. Consideration could then have been given to 
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Baptist wovenens Housing 
Association Limited 


The Association’s first scheme in WALES — on the site of 
the former Ainon Baptist Church CARDIFF is now 
complete and the flats let. One of the flats is occupied by a 
retired Minister and his wife. 


Additionally, the flats adjoining the DEVIZES church are 
fully occupied — one by another retired Minister and his 
wife. a 


For further information concerning any of the 
Association’s 26 schemes write to:- 


Charles Webb-Sear, 
Baptist Church House, 
4, Southampton Row, 
LONDON WC1B 4AB. 
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the question of the freedom of political groups to hold marches in places 
where the risk of violence is high. A longer statement could have discussed 
what form healthy race relations take in a locality; what action churches 
might take to nurture these relations; what is involved in making a Christian 
judgment on the question of immigration control etc. The very complexity 
and range of these issues means that a short sharp statement is not always 
enough and there is the need for something much fuller by way of a 
Christian comment. 

Some denominations and ecumenical bodies do, from time to time, 
request a group to produce a report which looks carefully at a 
contemporary matter of social and moral concern. | am thinking here of the 
very useful reports that the Church of England’s Board of Social 
Responsibility have provided on Abortion, Euthanasia, Civil Strife etc. 
Another example would be the report of an ecumenical group serviced and 
initiated by the United Reformed Church on Non-Violent Action. 

These reports look carefully at the teaching of Scripture and the tradition 
of the Church. They weigh such empirical evidence as is important. They 
consider other understandings of points at issue and formulate an 
argument that sometimes leads to special recommendations. The reports 
from the Church of England Board of Social Responsibility are often written 
with present or proposed government legislation in view. It is not unknown 
for such reports to be quoted verbatim in the House of Commons and their 
recommendations to become part of the law of the land. 

| have drawn attention to two forms of statement by which Christian 
bodies may make comments on moral and social issues. There are other 
ways by which Christians speak to the concerns of the day. It is time to ask 
why they do so at all. 


(2) Why do Christians make statements on moral and social issues? 

The Assembly resolution arose in a particular context. At the time there 
was talk of a General Election in 1978, possibly in June, by October at the 
latest. The National Front had already held a number of marches and 
demonstrations which had led to violence. Other proposed marches were 
banned. The issue of race relations was ‘hot’. It was time for Christians to 
take a stand and a number of denominations, Christian groups and leaders 
had already spoken in condemnation of racialist attitudes. The British 
Council of Churches had encouraged a ‘sign-in’ and had made its position 
vis-a-vis the National Front quite clear. At the Assembly the Baptists added 
their voice to the growing Christian chorus. It was, in my judgement, the 
appropriate response at that time. It was made in the face of what was taken 
by Christians to be evil. As such the statement was a confession of faith and 
a witness to the Lordship of Jesus Christ and a call to the Churches to do 
battle with the enemy. 

Behind the Assembly resolution lay the conviction that Christians have a 
duty to speak to the society in which they are set. They do so as members of 
that society and as a witness to the truth and will of God as they understand 
it. As such, the word spoken may be of condemnation, proclamation and 
exhortation. The BU resolution was primarily addressed to the Baptist 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
, 4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB. Telephone: 01-405 4084 


To the Readers of the ‘Fraternal’ 


Dear Friends, 


“,.. they compared notes, and discovered sundry 
circumstances that tallied with wonderful 
exactness - such as Barbara’s father having been 
exactly four years and ten months older than Kit’s 
father, and one of them having died on a 
Wednesday and the other ona Thursday... with 
other extraordinary coincidences.” 


The Old Curiosity Shop - Dickens. 


The “they” you will remember were Barbara’s mother and Kit’s mother 
who over a comforting cup of tea were indulging in wishful thinking as to the 
) future of the two young people. They were trying to twist odd reasons to 
support their intention to organise a wedding. There was a certain 
“complacency allied to their wishful thinking from which emerged quite 
i;curious supporting conclusions. 


i You will be surprised, or on second thoughts perhaps you won’t be 
surprised, to hear that quite curious conclusions are set out in some letters 
pwhich reach my Office. Complacency in the sense of self-satisfaction must 
have played its part in the attitude of mind of the writers for there is 
sinevitably in such letters a tone of confident certitude based on a lack of root 
understanding coupled with wishful thinking in the sense of “It won't 
happen to us.” Mostly these letters concern an inability to face up to the 
wnarsh realities of inflation both past immediate and future. It is the current 
rate of inflation which has slowed down and not inflation itself cut back. 
There is no cut back. 


Complacency and wishful thinking are the pillars of the gateway which 
eads to disaster. | cannot too emphatically repeat that policy sums insured 
‘revised last year are out of date - revisions two or three years old are 
Mseriously out and earlier revisions now really hopeless! So fast does 
nfiation erode money values. 


Complacency and wishful thinking have no place in realistic conclusions. 


Yours sincerely 
C.J.L. COLVIN 
General Manager 
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Churches, and was a Cail to challenge evil and to seek the Kingdom. 


In other forms of statement made by Churches e.g. the longer reports © 
where the purpose may be to make a contribution to an ongoing debate or — 


to make clear the churches teaching etc. the assumption is still the same, 
namely that Christians are called to bear responsibility for their own lives 
and for the sort of society in which they live. 

The theological grounding of this responsibility is, | believe, in the 
Christian doctrine of God. This doctrine affirms that although there is 
discontinuity between God and creation there is also radical continuity in 
that, although he is not part of the world, the world owes its existence and 
continued being to him. God has irretrievably bound himself to the world of 


which our humanity is a part in the acts of creation and incarnation. He does © 


not stand totally apart from the humanity he made and seeks to remake. The 
way of his remaking of men lies through ‘taking flesh’. There is thus a 
‘worldliness’ about God in Christian thinking for we dare to affirm that the 
world and all that is in it is his and in it he seeks to fulfil his purposes. 

If impossibly the God of the Christians were a detached unconcerned 
inactive deity whose interests lay in some other sphere of existence then 
Christians would have reason for arguing that their concern with the things 
of God caused them to look away from the world. But, on the contrary, the 
God of Scripture calls for his will to be done on earth. The prophets call for 
justice in the name of God. The Saviour calls all to the Kingdom, one sign of 
which is the restoring and healing of broken relationships and the 
overcoming of prejudice. Sinners we may be who deform the creation of 
God but we are not abandoned nor forsaken. The prophets still come to call 
us back to the ways of God, to do the will of God on earth. And it is the will 
and ways of God thus revealed that determine the calling of the people of 


God. Simply, our concern is with human relationships and their fulfilment | 


because that is God’s concern too. 


This point can be made in another rather different way, by noticing an | 
interesting feature of the logic of theological utterances. This feature is all | 
the more interesting because it does not seem to belong necessarily to | 


other universes of discourse in quite the same way as it does to religious 
language. The point is that the meaning of a religious utterance, i.e. one in 
which the concept of God is foundational, is both in the word uttered and in 
the corresponding action inseparable from those words. It makes perfectly 


good sense to ask after all but the most metaphysical of religious | 
statements, albeit inelegantly, “what are you going to do about it?” Any | 
analysis of a religious utterance will in the end run out into activity. The | 
philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein drew attention to this as he indicated the | 


inseparable relationship between what he called a language game and a 
form of life. The point will be obvious to any who will go to a concordance 
and look up the references to knowing God, for they will find many that 
imply that knowing God is something you do. This is not to say that we do 
something in order to say that the knowing is doing, the believing is 
obeying, there is held together the way, the truth of life. And negatively, 
doesn't hypocrisy consist in the end in the divorce of language and life? 
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There is a great deal more that could and should be said to develop and 
| defend the argument here so baldly presented. But space does not allow. So 
| | simply reiterate my answer to the question ‘why do Christians make 
,. Statements on moral and social issues?’ which is ‘because it is a necessary 


_ ought to be more urgently practised amongst us, not out of any sense of | 


( 
i feature of their life as the people of God’. The practice of moral theology 
' 


* moral superiority but as anecessary and difficult part of our calling. It would 
‘ reflect our sense of responsibility for the world in which we live and be 
+ evidence of our theological existence. The BU Assembly resolution was in 
) the last analysis not simply a political response but a theological statement 
made out of a theological commitment. Now | come to my third question. 


(3) What is the status of the Assembly Resolution? 
__ In some denominations with an authoritative hierarchical structure 
Statements from ‘above’ have a status expecting respect and obedience. 
’ Those in authority can instruct others on what is the appropriate form of life. 
Among the Baptists we have no such structure. What is the ‘status’ then of 
' the Assembly resolution? 
__ It has been said that no one is in a position to speak for the Baptists in the 
/sense that what he or she says commits Baptists to that particular 
| statement. What is said may in fact reflect the view held by all Baptists but 
One man’s saying it, however important or learned that man might be, does 
_ not make it so. For example, Baptists would take what the General Secretary 
of the Union says seriously and we hope others would do the same, but 
| neither we nor he would want or require his words to commit us all. The 
_same would apply to any statements of the BU Council. What then of the 
. Assembly? Here is the nearest we come to the Baptists speaking together. | 
—& believe the recent BU Assembly resolution ought to be taken with great 
“seriousness by Baptists and others because it represents what the vast 
s majority of those present understood to be the mind of Christ. That the 
majority thought it so does not make it so, but it is surely significant. If any 
iy. enquirers were to ask of Church House what the Baptist position is in regard 
‘ito the activities and policies of the National Front then in all conscience | 
believe they could be given this resolution in the confidence that this is 
‘where the Baptists stand. 
1 It does not follow that we now make assent to this resolution a test of 
‘membership. One could conceivably remain a Baptist and be a member of 
@ the National Front. This is the right to dissent and it must be safeguarded 
“because although we claim to have an infallible Guide, none of us has an 
‘infallible apprehension of his guidance. However, the point to make here is 
Gthat dissent only has credence when it is dissent with reason. We would 
whave every right and responsibility to ask the Baptist National Front member 
to justify his apparently self-contradictory position just as he has every right 
Siand responsibility to ask us to explain and justify ours. Where the Assembly 
aispeaks on any sort of issue | believe every Baptist must take that statement 
with great seriousness and receive it in the light of the fact that others of 
‘serious Christian intent have made it as part of their quest for the mind of 
Christ. 
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This is, | believe, an important point because sometimes | sense that the 
freedom to dissent is used as an argument against our attempting to say 
anything on social or moral issues. It does not follow that because no one 
can speak for the Baptists the Baptists have nothing to say. | wonder why as 
a denomination we have had little or nothing to say for example on Abortion 
Law Reform when other Christian bodies have. The fact that these moral 
issues are demanding is no reason to avoid them and the fact that we may 
not reach full agreement on them is no reason not to consider what is 
involved. Indeed for a Christian community to show to the world that it is 
possible to have divided opinions without divided loyalties would be in itself 
no small matter. 

| am not suggesting there will be or should be a distinctive Baptist view on 
these issues. Neither do | think there is a distinctive Baptist approach to 
making moral judgements. But while we remain a separate denominational 
group it does seem to me to be important that we give attention to the moral 
and social issues of the day. Not many of these can be dealt with in the brief 
form of resolution such as was submitted to the last Assembly. Mostly this © 
will involve a group producing a report for discussion and possible | 
acceptance by the denomination. This is the activity | wish to encourage. © 

It does not contradict what | have just said to go on and say that this work | 
of Christian reflection on moral issues is best done now in an ecumenical 
context. There is to my mind no theological reason why this should not be | 
so and as a denomination we ought therefore to give full support and | 
encouragement to the British Council of Churches and any working parties 
they may call together to study a social or moral issue. Such ecumenical 
reports as are produced can then be studied by Council and commended to 
the Assembly or not. 

We who are in pastoral charge find ourselves week by week confronted by | 
difficult moral and social issues. | think we have every right to ask for help 
and guidance of one another and to this end | believe the study of moral and 
social issues in the denomination would help us all. We have reason to be 
grateful for the work of the old Citizenship Department now continued by 
the Department of Mission. Their service to ministers and churches 
enquiring on such matters is always helpful and constructive. The Baptist 
Times also gives space to these issues but there are obvious limitations. The | 
issues are difficult and complex. What | am pleading for is a recognition of 
their importance, not least perhaps in the training given in our theological - 
colleges. | 

We cannot wash our hands of the dilemmas our changing society brings | 
to us. Thinking things through, engaging in the demanding task of moral. 
theology, is a pastoral and may be prophetic feature of our ministry 
proclaiming the wholeness of the Gospel. 


Brain Haymes 
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Preaching: A Syllabus and Lectionary 
| Preaching from a lectionary 


| know | ought to have done this over the past twenty-six years, and | have 
made spasmodic attempts at it. If you use The Parson’s Pocket Book as your 
/ diary you have the Revised Lectionary to hand, but | find this a bit 
i * cumbersome - the lectionary, not the diary - and cluttered up with too many 
( odd saints’ days - odd days, not odd saints, that is! Then there is the 
lectionary in the Payne/Winward Order and Prayers for Church Worship, 
( but this is confined to two readings per service and | find three, Old 
| Testament, Gospel and Epistle, helpful. It gives no hint of themes, a useful 
‘ addition, but it does have the virtue of providing readings for morning and 
evening services. So, apart from the usual series one makes up, and a 
’ traditional Free Church outline observance of the Christian Year, though | 
' did try to tackle things like Trinity Sunday, The Transfiguration and the 
Ascension, my preaching has perhaps not always had the overall plan | 
know it ought to have had. | must admit, too, that | was glad | was often on 
) holiday in August when a note in the Parson’s Pocket Book reminded me 
» that during the week the Transfiguration had been remembered! The need 
for an overall preaching plan becomes increasingly apparent the longer one 
} stays in a pastorate. | wonder if this has anything to do with what seems to 
be a trend towards shorter pastorates? Do men, left to their own devices, get 
‘preached out’? | did once take a series on John’s Gospel on Sunday 
fmornings, not a la Martyn Lloyd Jones, verse for verse, but following 
4| themes, incidents or chapters as seemed appropriate, and many years later 
at least one member of the congregation - a college governor no less - said 
he remembered them with profit. There is, obviously, merit in this kind of 
idisciplined approach to preaching. 
|} Inthe eariy years of my ministry two sermons a week took some finding 
ibut | found great help in such books as Andrew Blackwood’s Planning a 
#8 Year’s Pulpit Work, it may be a bit old-fashioned and wordy but has good 
‘itthings in it. James Steward’s great classic Heralds of God, read again and 
again to revive the fainting soul, was a real god-send. But nowhere did | 
"come across any suggestion that there was a lectionary worked out to 
rovide the struggling preacher with themes or guide lines. Perhaps | was 
told about it in college, but if | was it didn’t sink in. | was interested to 
)}discover that | had to explain what a lectionary was to some of the students | 
dispoke to when in one of our colleges for a Sabbatical term twelve months 
qase. 
| Now before someone writes to put me right, or writes me off, | ought to say 
: it for granted that the Holy Spirit is in there somewhere. If | didn’t 
j 


——- 


believe that | couldn’t have kept going for twenty-six weeks, let alone 

twenty-six years. All this at a time when the office of the preacher and the 
J\value of preaching are not held in the highest esteem to say the least, and 
ihindeed are often under attack even within the Church. 
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The Burning Cail 

No doubt we are all fed-up with continually being told that the day of 
preaching is over. But as Howard Williams reminded Guardian readers in 
his article Face to Faith on 7th October, 1978, most people are unaware that 
it had ever dawned. That article spoke, as Howard most persuasively can, of 
the supreme importance and high place of preaching. “It depends entirely 
upon the Word of God in Christ” he writes, “creative and open to the future, 
not held in thrall to the past and rooted in the place of our daily lives in the 
arena of the world which Christ came to redeem .. . let a man preach 
because he must and the status of the pulpit will look after itself. Preaching 
is a work to be avoided if at all possible. Constraint has been a mark of 
preaching since Moses became aware of his stammering tongue and 
Jeremiah felt the fire in his bones.” 

| take it that we preach because we are under that kind of constraint but 
we do it because we believe that even our stammering tongues can be used 
to speak the Word that brings life, proving once again that such power does 
not come from us but is God’s alone, (2 Corinthians 4). We are aware that we 


should, in the words of 1 Peter 4, v 11, “Speak as if you uttered the oracles of | 


God”. Because of this overwhelming constraint and this need so to speak 
we need all the help, human and divine, we can find. This, | believe, is where 
a lectionary comes in. 

A neighbouring minister who belongs to a denomination that ought to 
remain nameless, though | wonder sometimes how their new unity is 
working out and from some of the things | hear | wonder how reformed they 
really are, speaks of “liturgical preaching”. By this he means simply 
preaching from a lectionary. But then he bows to the Elder who preceeds © 
him into church in the Processional Entry and makes the sign of the cross | 
over the congregation when he pronounces the Benediction . . . but that is 
another story! 

| don’t like the phrase ‘liturgical preaching’ but then | expect | have, like | 
most Baptists, a reflex rejection of words like liturgy, equating it with a rigid | 
framework of worship and dry formalisms. | know it means ‘service’ in the | 
widest sense - the work of the people of God - but I’m still not happy with the | 
phrase. It speaks to me of a preaching that takes second place to the 
demands of liturgy, and while no doubt a good case could be made out for 
this by our liturgists, | take heart in the remark of Rex Mason in one of his 
Baptist Times articles that they are nearly always wrong! 


A Syllabus for Teachers and Preachers 

| was intrigued to see that while my dictionary gives the derivation of | 
‘lectionary’ as from the Latin word for ‘to read’, hence lectern for the desk 
from which to read and lectionary for a course of readings, it could also | 
come from the Greek - we are usually more at home here - ‘lectron’ meaning 
couch! Now while there may be some preachers who are at ease in Zion, 
(Amos you remember), you can hardly lie down on the job. 

In case someone says of this article what a prominent divine is reputed to 
have said of asermon by one of his curates on Creation, “True to the words 
of Genesis, without form and void”, let me get down to this question of 
preaching from a lectionary. 
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My interest in this has been revived by reading The Story of the People of 
) God, subtitled “A Basis for Christian Education in the Church Community” 
(1). This is published by the British Lessons Council and edited by Rodney 
| Matthews. The Story of the People of God is a syllabus based on the 
lectionary prepared some twelve years ago by the Joint Liturgical Group 
hae is the syllabus on which Partners in Learning is based. From it, it would 
be possible to prepare your own material for all age groups as is done in 
} Partners in Learning. Themes, their emphasis, starting questions for 
‘individuals, the main sources - Bible, tradition, present experience, 
4 together with imaginative flow-charts provide an abundance of material and 
‘ideas. To quote from the introduction, “The principle on which all this work 
(the syllabus) is based is the Bible as the basis, the Church as the setting, 
\the Christian Year as the framework, and the developing experience as the 
fete of interest’ (2). In the words of Ernest Payne in the forward, “The use 
of the material here presented should prove exciting to those who base their 
ichurch programmes and worship upon it. It offers a thorough and effective 
introduction to the Bible and to the long story of the people of God. It should 
help all who participate to a closer relationship with the Ongoing Christian 
¢Community and its Lord” (title of one of the sectional themes) (3). The 
‘syllabus and the material in Partners in Learning will give the Christian 
‘educator, the leader of a group and the preacher more than enough from 
erin to quarry programmes, group studies and sermons. 
{The Joint Liturgical Group Lectionary 
i! It is to the JLG Lectionary itself, that which is behind all this, that | want to 
‘draw attention. 
’ The Joint Liturgical Group was well served by the two Baptist 
‘representatives, Stephen Winward and Neville Clark. With twenty-five and 
seventeen years respectively in pastorates, they ought to know what is 
needed when it comes to the Church’s regular diet of worship and 
42reaching. The thinking behind the lectionary is set out in The Calendar and 
“Lectionary: A Reconsideration by the Joint Liturgical Group published by 
3 Oxford Press in 1967. This is now out of print but copies are around. 
The lectionary is now readily available in The Story of the People of God. 
Three readings are given for each Sunday, one is defined as the controlling 
‘ection (4), first from the Old Testament, then the Gospels, and finally the 
Epistles. “If the heart of the Christian Year is Christmas to Pentecost, this 
‘period should be preceeded by a preparation, strong in its own right and 
peginning at creation. Furthermore, it should be followed by an outworking, 
ditrong in its own right and concerned with the life and mission of the people 
iif God who live between Pentecost and Parousia and are on pilgrimage to 
the ends of the earth and the end of time. To view this progression from the 
\);criptural perspective is surely to reach clear lectionary conclusions. In the 
-pre-Christmas period, the Old Testament should provide the controlling 
ctions. In the post-Pentecost period the Acts and the Epistles should 
*provide the controlling lections. From Christmas to Pentecost, the Gospels 
‘should control” (5). 
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The lectionary covers a two-year cycle during which the whole range of 
the Biblical story and Christian experience is covered. There is no 
necessity, of course, to use the three readings provided helpful to the 
preacher. If information about forthcoming services is given in church 


magazines, congregations can be encouraged to read the relevant | 
passages beforehand. They could be split up or augmented to provide daily | 


readings, perhaps with Psalms as these are not included in the lectionary. 


Preaching from such a lectionary could well lift our preaching to new 


heights. Our congregations are much more likely to hear ‘the whole counsel 


of God’ instead of the minister’s favourite passages again and again or his | 


latest whims. Such preaching could well prove both easier and harder. It is 
easier because the preacher knows where he is going and that his 
preaching is less likely to be repetitive and circumscribed. He is also much 
less likely to be scratching around at the last minute for ‘a word from the 
Lord’. It will be harder in that he will have to tackle themes, doctrines, areas 
of Christian concern, scripture passages, and questions he might otherwise 
be tempted to avoid. But then, was real preaching ever meant to be easy? 

Let me give two examples from the lectionary, illustrating the use of Old 
Testament Gospel and Epistles which I, and | hope my people found helpful. 
“The Offering of Life” was the theme given to Ecclesiasticus (sic) 38, 24-34; 
Matthew 25, 14-29; and 1 Peter 4, 7-11 (6). “The Life of Faith”, based on 
Daniel 6, 10-24; Luke 19, 1-10; and Romans 5, 1-11 (7) spoke to me of faith as 


trust in any circumstances, faith as active response and faith as latching on — 
to the eternal - or availing yourself of God’s grace if you want to be less | 


colloquial. 


Like any other aid to worship and preaching the lectionary is awonderful | 
tool to be used. It must not, obviously, become a master to follow slavishly. — 
Twenty-six years ago | think | would have been horrified if anyone had > 


suggested | follow a lectionary. Pious noises would have been made about 
freedom of worship and the guidance of the Spirit. | only hope my preaching 
was not as narrow and repetitive (in the wrong way) as | fear it might have 
been. | remember the reaction of some bretheren in the early 60’s when 
David Russell, then at Rawdon, produced an outline preaching scheme on 
major doctrines for the Yorkshire Association. | used it with profit, as did 
many others. Is the Spirit any less likely to inspire and guide us if we 
discipline ourselves with material that has already been prayed over and 
which itself may well be the guidance of the Spirit? 

While not specifically concerned with preaching The Story of the People 
of God has some perceptive things to say about it. “The proclamation of the 
Word in the public reading of scripture and in preaching first and foremost 
confronts people with the reality of the presence of God and the importance 
of the eternal in the contemporary scene... the people of God are declaring 
a faith in which, through successive generations, the Christian community 
has said, ‘God is real for us: we must live accordingly” (8). 

The use of this lectionary in our preaching should help the people of God 
today so to be confronted, so to declare and so to live. 


Roy Turvey 
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(1) Can be obtained from NCEC, Robert D i i 
Shit aHW-PRE tered enholme House, Nutfield, Redhill, Surrey 
(2) “The Story of the People of God” page 8. 
(3) “The Story of the People of God” page 5. 
p (4) See Neville Clark’s chapter “The Lectionary” in “The Calendar and Lectionary”. 
(5) “The Calendar and Lectionary” page 17. 
(6) Pentecost 18, second year. 
(7) Pentecost 19, second year. 
(8) “The Story of the People of God” page 10. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“LAW AND LIBERTY” by Alan Redpath, 128 pages, 
published by Pickering & Inglis. 

“CAPTIVITY TO CONQUEST” by Alan Redpath, 351 pages, 
‘published by Pickering & Inglis. Price £1.60p. 


IT IS ten years since the Evangelical Alliance published “On the Other 
“Side”. One of its lasting effects has been the keener ethical awareness of 
pauch evangelistic preaching. This is well illustrated in these two books bya 
hopular Gospel preacher. 

“LAW AND LIBERTY’ is a “new look at the ten commandments in the light 
df contemporary society”. The author is convinced that the Decalogue has a 
vimeless relevance, and that although the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Wesus sets us free from the law of sin it does not set us free from the law of 
"God. Each commandment is treated in context and in the light of the 
‘teaching of Jesus. It is then applied in the author’s forthright manner. 

“CAPTIVITY TO CONQUEST” is based on chapters 40 to 66 of the 
‘Prophecy of Isaiah. There is no dilution of the Gospel message which 
‘)xposes and deals with the depth of human need, but Mr. Redpath 
“)mphasises that it is useless holding to doctrine unless doctrine gets hold of 
“18. This is a series of sermons on individual texts or paragraphs which are 
‘ipiritualised and directed to present-day Christians and churches. They 
‘Were in fact preached in preparation for a Billy Graham Crusade in Chicago. 
“he hearers would certainly be called to confidence in the Gospel and toa 
hfe consistent with it. It is not the author’s intention to grapple with the 
issues raised by Biblical scholarship. He quickly deals with theories of 
‘tomposite authorship, commenting that for those who accept the authority 
»)f scripture inspired by the Spirit there is no problem about the unity of the 
/?rophecy. Interestingly enough this present volume of thirty-five chapters 
3 a combination of three books previously published separately. Each 
ection carries the unmistakable style of this incisive Gospel preacher — 
yhich is more than some scholars would claim for the Book of Isaiah! 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION | 
409, Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL. 


My dear Brother Minister, 


In this, the first of what | hope will be many such letters, may | begin by 
expressing my gratitude to so many of you for your good wishes and the 
assurance of your prayers as | take up the work here at West Ham. | have 
always greatly valued the fellowship of the Ministry, and | shall take every 


opportunity to share in that fellowship in the future. | have no intention of © 


becoming “desk-bound”, even though there is a considerable amount of 
‘Admin’ work to be done. My official title is Superintendent Minister of the 
West Ham Central Mission, and | intend to lay proper stress on both aspects. 


In all this, | am following the excellent example of Stanley Turl, my friend 
and predecessor. Stanley has earned the love and respect not only of our 
denomination, but of a much wider circle, and he has earned my deep 
gratitude for the gracious way in which he has handed over to me the 
responsibility of leading the work of the Mission. 


| hope that you will all have received the Mission Calendar for 1979. A 
careful perusal of the Report which it incorporates will put you in the picture 


as far as the progress of our work is concerned. Please pray for us as we © 


draw up the preliminary plans for the new ‘Rest-a-While’, and especially for 
the ‘Hospice’ accommodation for the terminally ill. This is anew thing to us, 
and we want to do it well. Continue to remember Orchard House in your 
prayers. So many developments in ‘Child Care’ thinking have taken place in 
recent years, that it is not always easy to distinguish between sound 
principles and passing fashions. Yet we still have the responsibility for 
providing the best possible service to the boys who are in our care. Most 
important of all, we want to be sure that we never lose sight of the Christian 
motivation and intention of all that we do as a Mission. Whatever we may 
offer in terms of care for the young or the old, we want to offer them the 
healing love of the Lord Jesus Christ. You may be assured that, while | am 
here, we shall, by God’s grace, never neglect or undervalue this, the most 
vital aspect of our work. 


Please continue the remember us in your prayers and to commend our 
cause to your people. If you can arrange a showing of our NEW FILMSTRIP 
in your church, then please write to Miss Margaret Gray, Office Manager, 
West Ham Central Mission, 409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL. If 
you can give us a choice of dates, it would be helpful. 


May God richly bless you in your home and in your church in 1979. 


Yours sincerely, 
Trevor W. Davis, 
Superintendent of the Mission. 
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| SS 
_The New International Dictionary of New Testament 
‘Theology, Vol. 3, Pri - Z. 

Editor - Colin Brown: Paternoster Press, pp 1481.:£26.00 
(£21.00 until 31st December 1978) 


| THOSE who already possess the first two volumes of this dictionary will 
need no further recommendation concerning volume 3, and will no doubt 
fee been eagerly awaiting its appearance; but for those who have not yet 
invested in what is undoubtedly an expensive item for any library it needs 
}only to be said that this volume brings to completion what is surely one of 
‘the most valuable aids to New Testament study to have appeared in English 
‘in recent years. Previous reviews in ‘The Fraternal’ in 1976 and 1977 have 
i) made clear the format of the work and its value, and the details need not be 
repeated here. Suffice to say that in every way this volume is a worthy 
)successor. 
| In addition to the articles on New Testament words — including this time 
\ full and helpful discussions of such key issues as sin, salvation, atonement, 
jreconciliation, justification, redemption, resurrection, revelation, the Son of 
4Man, the Son of God and the Holy Spirit — there are appended articles on 
such subjects as ‘The Structure and Content of the Early Kerygma’, ‘The 
“Resurrection in Contemporary Theology’, ‘Revelation in Contemporary 
| Theology’, the ‘Virgin Birth’, ‘Jesus and Revolution’ and, in an appendix, a 
piudy of the use of prepositions in the New Testament and their theological | 
ignificance. As in the earlier volumes the articles provide a wealth of — 
:) “information and stimulation, and the splendid index, which covers allthree | 
“volumes, is a valuable tool which enhances the value of the whole work. 
y Naturally the coverage of the subjects cannot be exhaustive and the 
4Preface acknowledges that “The work has been planned asa dictionary and 
‘not an encyclopedia. Its aim is not to say the last word on every subject, but 
1:0 provide an introduction and the tools to enable the reader to make his 
"wn way into the field of study.” This purpose is admirably fulfilled and the 
»)2xtensive and up-to-date bibliographies provide more than ample further 
eading for those who wish to pursue a subject further. 
| It is intended to keep the dictionary abreast of contemporary scholarship 
| y revising the material where necessary as the need for reprinting arises, 
hand the supplementary material will be made available separately for those 
=)ossessing the first edition. It is to be hoped that this will include a good 
‘umber of ‘Fraternal’ readers, for this dictionary is a “must” for anyone 
‘seriously interested in the study and exposition of the New Testament. 


\Of Interest to You 


‘VE are happy to report news of our brethren, both at home and overseas, 
‘ind we pray the Lord’s blessing upon those, especially who are embarking 
‘lor the first time upon their pastoral role, as well as for others who will be 
i:thanging their sphere of service. In these days of great opportunities, may 
ive truly be “Men of the Word”. On behalf of all our BMF brethren, we wish 
1ur Chairman (Jack Brown) every blessing now that he has taken up his 
iew role, that of Secretary of Spurgeons College. 
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DEATHS 

Our prayerful sympathy is 
extended to those who mourn. 
William R. Butler 

Shirley Burman (wife of 
Ray—Australia) 

Frederick Cawley 

Leslie Elliot 

Herman Enns (Toronto) 

Eric Hassenruck 

Arthur & Doris Holland (within 
weeks of each other—Australia) 
Annabell Maclver (wife of Don, 
Saskatchewan, Canada) 

Clarence Matthews (husband of 
Dorothy, Canada) 

Robert J. MacGillivray (Ontario) 
Margaret McMillan (wife of Angus) 
Joseph McDermott (Toronto) 
Murry Simmons (Western Canada) 
Irene Ralson (wife of 
Mel—British Columbia) 

Roger Singleton (USA) 

Thomas Ashworth Taylor 
(husband of Sheila) 

Daniel Young (husband of 
Gladys—Canada) 

Ada R. Webb (widow of Leslie G.) 
Osborn W. Wiles (husband of 
Olive) 


RESIGNATIONS 
David Mansfield; Oscar Orbell 


RETIREMENTS 

Roger Cann (Canada) 

Neville Copley (USA) 

Archie Cuffley (Canada)Frank 
Morton, to Seattle, USA 

Ivan Morgan (McMaster University, 
Toronto) 

William Nelson 

Terrance Williams (USA) 
Dudley Warren (Australia) 
Cyril Chilvers 

John Griffith 

Ronald Hurst 

Franklin Ward (USA) 

Dudley Warren (Australia) 


We would assure Stanley Swain of 
our love and prayers for he has 
been obliged to retire from the 
active pastorate, due to loss of 
sight. Stanley commenced his 
ministry in 1938. 

Our prayers go with all these 
our brethren in their retirement. 


STUDENTS SETTLING 

Douglas Burgess (London Bible 
College) to Park, Brentwood 
Stuart Clarke (Spurgeons) to Little 


Ilford, Essex 


Myra Findlay (Regents Park) to 
Sutton, Surrey (Assistant) 
Michael Limb (Bristol) to 
Diseworth, Derby 

Michael B. Love (Spurgeons) to 
Northcote Road, Battersea, 


London 


Norman Tharby (Spurgeons) to 
Redhill & Earlswood (Associate 


Minister) 


David Wheadon (AI! Nations 
Christian College) to Hatton Road, 
Bedfont, Middlesex. 
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| NEW PASTORATES 

Patrick Baker to Penallt, Bangor 

| Trevor Baker to Watchet & 

| Stogumber 

John Brandham (Baptist Union) to 
Oldfield (Minister’s Assistant) 
Edgar Coate to Andover 

| Nigel Cox to Shepton Mallett 


Ann Davis to Horfield, Bristol 

: (Team ministry) 

| Brian Donne to Emmanuel, 

Trowbridge 

| John Farrington to Mansfield 
Road, Nottingham (Associate) 

Malcolm Hopkins to joint 

| pastorate of English Baptist and 

i Zion Presbyterian, Carmarthen 

| Trevor Landon to Ebenezer/ 

i Providence, Cosley, West 

| Midlands 

i Margaret LeGrice to Upper 

t Rhondda, Wales (Team Ministry) 

Timothy Marks to Beaumont, 

i Woodbridge 

William G. Miles (from the 

| Presbyterian Church) to New 

. Milton 

Dick Mineard to Heathervale, New 

Haw 

Thomas R. McLaren to 

Christchurch Baptist/Methodist, 

Ramsbottom 

David Saunders to Central Baptist 

Fellowship, Bradford 

Reg Spooner to Old George 

Street, Plymouth 

Charles H. Rutter to Albany Park, 

Bexley 

Donald Page to Emmanuel, Bootle 

. Jean Payne to the Warrington 

Fellowship 

! John Waghorn to Belper, 

Derbyshire 

Neil Walker to Dereham Road, 

Norwich 

Boyd Williams to Southall, Middx. 

(from BMS Brazil) 


Our prayers go with our brethren 
for blessing upon their ministries. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Australia 

The Australian Baptist Missionary Society suffered a grievous loss in the 
death by accident of one of its most dedicated workers in Thailand, Mrs. 
Shirley Burman, wife of Ray, both serving in village evangelism work at 
Sanklaburi. 

Bernard Moore who held several! pastorates in the UK, prior to going to 
Australia, has retired from the pastorate, and he is to settle in the Gosford 
area. 

Steward Culbard, until recently on the staff of the West Ham Centra! 
Mission, London, has been inducted into the pastorate at South Yarra 
(Victoria) : 

Two new lecturers have been appointed to the Baptist Theological 
College, Queensland, Stuart Nickerson and David A. Swincer. They will 
commence their new duties in January, 1979. 

The Principal of the college (Dr. E.G. Gibson) has beer: re-appointed fora 
further 3 years. , 

Philip Hughes from North Carlton is doing some further religious studies 
at Lancaster University, England. 

Tony Supit has been appointed as Genera! Superintendent, and this was | 
ratified at the recent Assembly in Victoria. | 

John Simpson has also been appointed as Co-ordinator of Christian | 
Development. | 

Bruce Baker has been inducted into the office of Presidency of the | 
Victoria Union. He is well known for his weekly Radio programme “The | 
Voice of Baptists”. | 

The Victoria Union rejoices in their first woman minister duly ordained at | 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Marita Munro. | 

The churches in Victoria are being asked to increase their giving to the | 
Union, by 21% in 1979. | 

Mary Whitehouse of the Festival of Light, has visited Australia 
extensively, and was accorded more than one Civic reception. She featured | 
in TV and Radio programmes. | 

The Governor of NSW (Sir Roden Cutler) has. consented to be the 
President of the forthcoming Billy Graham Sydney Crusade, in 1979. 


CANADA | 
The recent Crusade in Toronto, led by Billy Graham has produced some 
very good results, and a large number of Baptists took part in this Crusade, 
and as a result many of our churches have been revived and renewed. _ 

William Lay, formerly of UK, has been introduced into the pastorate at 
Asquith Baptist in Saskatchewan. 

Dermott McDonald from the UK, was the guest speaker at First Baptist 


Church in Portage Prairie, Manitoba on the occasion of the 97th Church 
anniversary. 
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_ The Harriet Clarke Memorial Handbell Choir (Brunswick Baptist Church) 
‘performed several times as part of the cultural programme of the 
Commonwealth Games in Edmonton. 

Dr and Mrs Joao C. Keidann have commenced a ministry to Portuguese 
pepeaking immigrants in Toronto. Joao taught theology in the Baptist 
sTheological Seminary in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil prior to coming to Canada. 
u oa Thomas formerly from the UK, has recently settled at Peterborough, 

ntario. 


EW ZEALAND 

‘Who is thy neighbour”? This is the kind of question born out of experience, 
«he Bishop of Uganda, Festo Kivengere, tried to answer over Radio New 
ealand during a special Bible study series which aroused great interest, as 
result of his visit to the country. Ministerial changes within the Union 
seport that Maurice Judkins is to join the staff of the Bible Society. Trevor 
s<eam is going overseas to undertake further studies. John Thompson has 
iccepted a call outside NZ, and Keith Stokes is to work with an 
terdenominational Society. 

' Three of the Union leaders took part in a special Missionary Conference, 
aioe with that of the NZ Missionary Society. The whole idea was to 
i xplore the possibility of furthering the missionary cause by uniting with 
= ther missions. 

% Delegates from the Union will be sharing in the First Asian Baptist 
jiongress to be held in Secunerabad, India, January 8/14, 1979. 

1. Dr. Robt Bratcher, a member of the American Bible Society, and one of 
je translators of the Good News Bible, visited NZ recently and preached 
the Olivier Beguin Memorial Lecture in Auckland and Hamilton. 

», Arthur Metcalfe keeps UK well informed of events in the Union. A 
auessage was received and read to the Assembly, from the Overseas 
yjecretary of the BMF in the UK. The Assembly took place last October. 
fi; 


; 

(OUTH AFRICA 

ottle news comes through from this country, but our brethren are in good 
S2art and would value our prayers for their continuing witness. It is quite 
OPvious that there are difficulties, and we rejoice in all that God is doing. 
ofendell Stander, our fraternal secretary, is moving his sphere to Troyeville 
bout 335 miles away from Phalaborwa, where he has been for several 
pars). Wendell writes; “Please give my greetings to all my brethren in the 
1\K. Pray for us, as we pray for you for God’s richest blessing on your 


/@\inistries”. 
f Wendell has been re-appointed by his Union to continue as our fraternal 
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TASMANIA 
This Union reponded almost at once to the needs of South East india, 
during the recent disastrous floods. 
Alan Neate has been duly inducted as President of the Union and he took 
as his theme, “Stewardship”. Alan is minister of the church at Launceston. 
Keith Applegate (formerly of UK) has been inducted into the pastorate at 
Newstead, one of the largest churches in the Union. — i 


This past year has been a year of Evangelism for the Union, and brethren | 
have ministered from the Southern Baptist Convention, USA. Men have also | 


come from Brisbane and Sydney and their ministries have been much 
appreciated. David Morley keeps a watching brief on the Union’s activities 
in Evangelism. 


The recent Assembly reported during the year — 94 baptisms on) 
profession of faith, and 165 new members, with a net increase in. 


membership of 65, giving the highest total ever. 
This year’s Australian Baptist Basketball Carnival was heid in Launceston 
with 150 visitors coming from four Mainland States. ........... vie 
The Church at Longford is soon to be on National ABC Television. 


U.S.A. 
Our brethren in the various States are kept busy, either in the pastoral role 


or in college or university life. Billy Graham’s recent visit to Poland has. 


created much interest, and his Crusade there, has brought encouragement 
and challenge to the believers. 

The Crusade in Toronto attracted many of our Baptists, and great support 
was given by both ministers and churches of the Baptist Convention. 
Stephen Olford is carrying out a world-wide ministry and fellow Baptists 
follow with prayer and interest. 

In recent months some of the USA brethren have visited various parts of 
Canada for Seminars and Conferences. Remember our brethren who are 
members of our BMF, and especially the many Gospel Radio programmes 
right across the STates. 


Arthur Coffey 
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